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ADAM THE GARDENER. 

John Allen and Co. of Boston, are publishing a 
series of books, called the “ Juvenile Popular Libra- 
ry,” intended for the amusement and instruction of 
| the young. The books are prepared by “‘ an Associ- 
ation of Gentlemen,” who correct all that they find 
| wrong in them, and add. such notes as are needed. 

“Adam, the Gardener,” is one of these books. It 

gives an account of a boy, whose name was Adam 
| Stock. His father had removed from London to the 

south part of England, where he had purchased a 

a house, a large garden, a field, and a poultry yard. 

The book tells how he taught Adam to take care of 

the garden, and how he, and his father and mother 

and sisters,employed themselves, every month, for a 

whole year. It gives a very good account of what 

grew in the garden, and in the fields, and of the vari- 
rious living creatures, both wild and tame, which they 
saw. Adam was a very good boy, on the whole. 

He sometimes did wrong: but was willing to do better 

when reproved, so that he became a very ‘good boy 

indeed. Children who live in the country, who have 
gardens, will be amused by seeing the difference be- 
tween England and this country. If they read it atten- 
tively, and think upon it a good deal, it will teach them 
how to make some improvements in their own gardens. 

Children who live in the city can learn from it, much 

which they ean learn only by reading. All, we think, 

will find it an agreeable, innocent and useful hook. 

The picture above is intended to illustrate the fol- 
lowing extract which we take from this work :— 

After partaking of an early dinner, the whole 
family of Stocks, father, mother, brothers, and 
sisters, set out for the hay-field, where the young 
ones all galloped and tumbled about till they were 
outofbreath. Inthe midst of their mirth, how- 
ever, they did not overlook many objects of curi- 
osity which presented themselves to their notice. 
One collected: all the field flowers she could find 
in the hedges: another found a mouse’s nest with 
four young ones in it; an ingenious and pretty 
little structure, shaped like a bali, and lined in 
the inside with wool and fur. Having all admired 
the skill of the builders, their mother recommend- 
ed them to place the nest again carefully where 
they found it. ‘‘ The field-mouse,’” said she, ‘* is 
an inoffensive creature, and the poor things you 
have in your hand would die if they had not their 
parents’ care. So put them back, John; and if 
they have the good fortune to escape thie sharp 
eyes and claws of the owl, many months of happi- 
acss are in store for them.”’ After watching the 














flight of a humble-bee for some time, Taunton 
saw it pop into a hole in the ground; so he called 
the brothers, and with sticks they turned up the 
earth in the direction of the hole till they came to 
a space of some depth below the surface, about the 
dimensions of a pint basin, which was filled with 
cells, containing young bees not yet hatched, and 
some with honey that was as pure looking and col- 
orless as water. But they did not perform this 
desperate feat of invasion without suffering from the 
vengeance of the assailed party, for Tom received a 
pretty sharp sting from one of the defenders of their 
citadel. The next object that engaged their atten- 
tion, was one of those very handsome insects, the 
hornet, which they observed to fly into a small 
crack in the trunk of an oak tree. ‘‘ Here’s 
another nest!’ shouted Adam. ‘‘ Yes,” said his 
father, ‘‘and I recommend you to have nothing 
to do with it at thistime of the day. The sting ofa 
hornet is vastly more formidable than that of either 
a bee or a wasp. I promise you, that even Tom, 
brave as he is, will not easily forget the sting of 
an exasperated hornet. The only way of destroy- 
ing those creatures, as well as wasps, is by suffo- 
cating them with burning sulphur at night. 








There at the foot of a ragged and barren moun- 
tain is an old and miserable log dwelling—the 
windows are broken—the chimney has partly fal- 
len down—the wretchedness of hopeless poverty 
is in every feature of the scene—a lean, half fam- 
ished dog sits by the door, and gives a faint and 
melancholy recognition to his master, who comes 
staggering up the glen intoxicated, and in rags. 

But yorder, through the opening vista in the 
far distance, is seen the outline of the lovely vil- 
lage we have left, and there coming slowly up the 
path I see the very boy who was led to the Sun- 
day school in the morning by the village girl. He 
has a book in his hand. He is reading it as he 
walks. It is the Bible—a present from his young 
friend the teacher. 

The scene shifts like a moving panorama. The 
shades of night fall upon the scene—and now the 
bright morning breaks over the mountain top, and 
the birds sing in the trees. The family are gath- 
ered in a group in the cottage, and that little boy 
is reading from his book. They all listen, but 
still the scene is shifting and shifting. Days and 
weeks and months seem to be passing. I see the 
little boy takes his brothers and sisters to the 





NARRATIVE. 








THE VILLAGE GIRL. 


I sat, lost in thought, on the bank of a little 
rivulet that came murmuring down the hill side, 
and flowed away to the broad river that spread its 
blue surface beyond the plain towards the setting 
sun. A dew drop, scarcely perceptible to the 
human eye, faintly sparkled on the leaf that bent 
from an overhanging bough. And in my half 
waking, half dreaming reverie, I thought I saw 
myriads of these little drops collecting and de- 


village school. The whole family goes to the 
church on Sunday. A great reform has been 
effected. And the scene begins to wear a cheer- 
ful and a happy aspect. Now, if I have counted 
the changes right, it is three summers since we 
first saw that family—they have removed to a 
comfortable house in the borders of the village— 
it is a farm house, and is surrounded by pleasant 
fields. What a wonderful change. But it is gone 
—and here is another scene. 

That boy has grown to manhood—and ming- 
ling with the crowds of menin a great city, by 
his example, and his eloquence, he is giving tone 





scending on the hills and in the valleys, forming 
the bubbling rivulets that flowed, one after anoth- 
er, until their united streams swelled into mighty 
rivers, and the rivers sweeping on through the 
deep valleys of the land, hundreds of miles, and 
terminating in fathomless oceans that rolled their 
resistless currents round the world. 

From amid the mist that rose above the min- 
gling of the waters, there came to my side an old 
and venerable man, wrapped in a_ sea-green 
cloak, and while with one hand he pressed the 
moisture from his flowing hair, with the other he 
held to my eye a curiously wrought tube of glassy 
transparency, and bid me mark the lesson it 
would unfold. 

F looked, and beheld before me a pleasant vil- 
lage in the midst of a rich and teeming landscape, 
in the sweet and mellow season of June. The bells 
are ringing, and groups of children are gathering to 
the school-house—it is the Sabbath—and that the 
Sabbath school. Yonder, at the end of the lane, 
is a village girl—she stops to look a moment at 
some boys at play—she approaches, hesitates, 
turns away, and then again approaches. Now 
she speaks to a little ragged, noisy boy, that has 
quarreled with his playmates,and picked up all their 
marbles—they are going to fight, and he swears 
horrid oaths. She takes him by the hand—see 
how earnestly she talks to him—she points tex 
wards the beautiful blue summer sky, and a tear 
glistens on her sweet cheek. 

Now she has said something which has; made 


and shape and direction to the current of many 
thoughts. An energy and power, untiring and 
resistless marks his progress—a benevolence ex- 
pansive as the world characterizes all its efforts. 
New scenes of active enterprise are presented— 
new fields for effort are opened—and the tides of 
moral influence are going forth before the impulse 
-—over a vast continent. 

Still an other scene. That untiring man is 
there. He sits in a green verandah beneath the 
shade of a palm tree; a strange land and sky are 
around and above him. He is translating into for- 
eign tongues the sublime morality of heaven— 
opening to millions in all future generations new 
views of life, of obligation and of duty—He has 
left his home forever, armed with the glorious 
panoply of truth, to war with the errors of super- 
stition and infidelity—to scatter light in darkness 
—and to reclaim a degraded race. 

Years upon years are passing. The change is 
not more visigle and marked in the alterations of 
the seasons than in the change of men. A new 
era has dawned. And as that man goes at last in 
grey old age to his grave—the power of his influ- 
ence has been felt to the remotest shores of time. 
Good men bless his memory, and millions rejoice 
that he has lived. 

‘* But where,’ I asked, ‘‘is the village girl.” 
‘© You shall see,” answered my mysterious visi- 
Por, And touching another key, I looked, and 
beheld again before me the retired village, the 
same, after half a ceptury lying-in its quietude and 


an impression on that rude and ruined bey, and; rural péauty,:ancold.luoded woman’ passed, lean- 


he has turned and walked away with lier. They | 
go towards the school; he stops a moment at tio 
door—but she has persuaded him in. “. 

Just then the old man touched a hidden key,— 


ing, in decrepit age, upon a staff, habited in the 
garb, of rustic simpligity,.. I knew that face again, 
-The: péace, tne worle gives pot,and cannot take 
away, was there. Unnotived and unknown, she 





and the scene changed. Another slowly followed, 


was about closing her long and unassuming du- 

















































































































Youth’s Companion. 











ties, with scarce a consciousness that she had 
been useful in the world. 
The old man pointed to the dew drop—the riv- 
ulet—the distant river—and away to the far off 
ocean. ‘‘ Thus,” said he, ‘‘the dew drops raise 
the tides that roll round the world—fit emblems 
of that moral influence, which from the humblest 
efforts, flow on increasing in power, only to de- 
velope the immeasurable results in eternity.”’ 
[Trenton Emporium. 





THE NURSERY. 








From the London Child’s Companion. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE, 

William. I wish, father, you would tell me 2 
wonderful story: I want to hear of something 
strange. 

Father. 
or water? 

W. Lhardly know: please to let it be some- 
thing that will surprise me. 

F. Suppose I speak of the different productions 
of the earth, and describe their uses to mankind. 

W. No, no; I have heard all that before; and, 
beside there is nothing wonderful in it; nothing 
striking. 

F. There we differ widely, for I think the vari- 
ed productions of the earth so wonderful that they 
ought to strike every mind. However, as the 
subject does not suit your taste, suppose I speak 
of the properties of the air. 

W. Othat would be worse and worse. It is 
so tiresome to sit and listen to what one does not 
care about. 

F. You appear somewhat difficult to please. 
Shall I tell you about the great fire in London? 

W. T have read all about that, over and over 
again. I want to hear something that I never 
heard of before. 

F. I really know not what is likely to please 
you: perhaps you would prefer something about 
the roaring sea, or an account of a ship-wreck, 
or a description of a lighthouse. 

W. What is a lighthouse? I have often thought 
of asking you to give me an account of a light- 
house. Is it not a place built in the sea, for ships 
to go to in a storm, and get assistance? 

F. O no, just the contrary. It is meant to 
frighten ships away; not to tempt them to ap- 
proach. 

W. That is a very odd thing! What can be 
the good of frightening ships away, when they 
want help? Have you not made a mistake, father? 
If I had lost my way on a lonely common, on a 
dark winter’s night, I should be very glad to see 
a light in the window of a cottage, where I 
might get something to eat and drink, and a com- 
fortable night’s lodging. A light would draw me 
towards it, but it would never frighten me away, I 
am sure. 

F. But suppose that, on that part of the com- 
mon where the light was, there were a great many 
coal-pits, which you might fall into, and be dash- 
ed to pieces; or, suppose it was in a country 
where bears and wolves are found, and they fre- 
quented a particular part of it, do you not think 
that alight put up at night, to warn the traveller 
of his danger, and send him off in another direc- 
tion, would be useful? 

W. Yes, in such a case I would not go near 
the light for the whole world; but there are no 
coal-pits in the sea, and I never heard of any 
wolves and bears being there. 

F. Perhaps not: but there are much more dan- 
gerous things. 

W. What can they be, father? I thought the 


Well; shall it be about earth, air, fire, 


most dangerous things in the sea, were the great je 


huge waves, rolling one over the other, ready to 
swallow up the ship. , ae. See a 

F. The rugged -rocks,: both:undqr and ‘abave. 
the water, are: mich most: derigerous than coak. 
pits, and bears, and wolves; ,for when the storm 
comes on, and thé vessel-is dtiver' with great; 
force and speed- by: the Tury of the winds; if thes 
ship strikes against a rock, it is likely to be dash- 





ed in pieces, and swallowed up by the yawning 
billows. 

W. If I were in a storm, the first thing that I 
should do would be to get to land. 

F. And that would be the worst thing in the 
world. If aship be properly built, it will bear, 
very well, to be tossed about on the billows; but 
the ship dashed against a rock in a storm will 
soon go to pieces. Now a lighthouse is erected 
to point out to sailors where dangerous rocks are 
to be found, that they may, as far as they are 
able, steer in a different course, and escape the 
danger they would otherwise incur. 

W. I understand all about it now, father; but I 
always thought a lighthouse was a different kind 
of a thing altogether. How many lighthouses are 
there? and how do they build them in the sea? 
and who lives there? and are they not often swal- 
lowed up by the waters? 

F., One question at atime, William. There are 
many lighthouses in different parts of the world, 
to point out the dangerous parts of the coasts. 
They have been built by different persons skilled 
in such undertakings. There are one or twomen 
stationed in a lighthouse,to attend to the lanterns; 
and not unfrequently the lighthouse has been 
swept away altogether, by the fury of the raging 
elements. Perhaps if 1 were to describe one 
lighthouse, it would give you more information 
than if I were to talk about a great many. 

W. Yes do, father. Please to tell me ever 
thing about a lighthouse. How I should like to 

o and see one. 

F. Well, then, I will describe Eddystone light- 
house to you, as well as I can. Eddystone rocks 
lie in the English Channel, at a distance of about 
fourteen miles from Plymouth. They lie exposed 
to all the heavy waves from the Bay of Biscay 
and the Atlantic Ocean; and ships sailing up and 
down the channel, years ago, were frequently 
lost there. Of course it became very desirable 
to have a lighthouse erected, to warn mariners of 
their danger. 

W. 1 will be bound for it that was no easy 
thing to do. What does the lighthouse stand 
upon? for when I looked at the picture of one it 
seemed to be in the middle of the sea. 

F. It is built, at low water, on a part of the 
rocks the most favorable to its erection. The 
first Eddystone lighthouse was built by Winstan- 
ley, of Littlebury, in Essex. He began it in 1696, 
and finished it in four years. 

W. And was he not sadly afraid that the waves 
would push it all down again. 

F. No, on the contrary, he felt so confident of 
its strength, that he expressed a wish to be in it 
‘*during the greatest storm which ever blew 
under the face of the heavens.” 

W. He was a bold man, however. 

F. He was not only bold, but rash; and human 
confidence should be placed on a firmer founda- 
tion than the Eddystone rocks. Winstanley, soon 
after, was in the lighthouse during a dreadful 
storm. Perhaps there never was a more fearful 
hurricane than that of the 26th of November, 
1703. On the following morning, the lantern, 
the lighthouse and poor Winstanley were all gone, 
nor were they ever seen again. Nothing was 
left but some of the large irons which fastened the 
stones to the rock. 

W. What a shocking account! 
build another? 

F. Yes, in the year 1709, a lighthouse of wood 
was constructed, by Rudyerd, a silk mercer of 
London. This structure braved the elements for 
forty-six years, and was then, unfortunately de- 
stroyed by fire. 

W. What a pity! I warrant you they soon 
built another wooden one, as the last had stood 
sp long. 

: ! F.*Mo; the next that was built was of stone, 
‘and was erected by Smeaton. “The form of it 
resembles, in some degree, the trunk of a large 
oak, being broader at the base, and gradually 


Did they ever 





natrowing upwards. It has hitherto resisted the 
billows and the storm, and received no injury. 














W. That is capital! In the picture that I saw 
of a lighthouse, the white foaming billows were 
dashing against it over the verytop. It is a very 
good thing to build a lighthouse, and, no doubt, 
the poor sailors are very thankful for them. 

F. And do you not think it a good thing fo 
have a lighthouse on the land, as well as at sea? 

W. Lighthouses on the land, father? Why they 
would be of no use, for the wind does not blow 
us about on the land; and there are no raging 
billows to dash us on the rocks. 

F. No; but there are many other evils around 
us, of which it is equally necessary to be remind- 
ed. The temptations which beset our paths, and 
the hidden dangers that attend them, are more 
dangerous than pointed rocks; and our evil and 
angry passions, unless resisted by a greater pow- 
er than our own, are as overwhelming as the 
raging billows of the mighty deep. 

W. I never thought of that; but I do not see 
that a lantern, however bright it might be, and 
however high it might be placed, could point out 
these dangers to us. 

F. Nor I neither; but we require lighthouses 
of a different kind: and, thanks be to God for his 
infinite goodness, we are not without them. 

W. Why, where are they? I never saw one of 
them in my life. 

F. Every thing which warns us of danger may 
be likened to a lighthouse. Thus, the ministers 
of the gospel, a part of whose business it is to 
warn us of the wrath to come, are lighthouses to 
us; and well it is when we take heed, and profit 
by their instructions. 

W. I shall not forget that a minister is a light- 
house. 

F. Then, again, parents, friends and teachers, who 
remind us of our sinful state by nature, and of the 
wrath of God against evil-doers, are lighthouses. 

W. There are more lighthouses in the world 
than I thought for. 

F. Every religious tract, and serious book 
also, which exhorts us to depart from evil, isa 
lighthouse; but, above all others, there is one 
lighthouse towards which our eyes should be con- 
tinually directed—the sacred volume! the word 
of God! the Bible. This should be a lamp to our 
feet, and a light to our paths, Psa. cxix. 105. 
This will endure every storm, and remain unin- 
jured, amid the waves of wordly trouble. Other 
edifices may crumble in ruins; other lights may 
be extinguished; but the light of gospel truth 
will shine with renovated lustre, and ‘‘ the word 
of our God shall stand forever.” 

W. Well, father, I shall not soon forget what 
you have told me about the lighthouse. 








MORALITY. 








- From the London Chi/d’s Companion. 
SAD EFFECTS OF DISOBEDIENCE. 


‘*Be sure, Emma, you do not go near the 
fire,” said Mrs. T. to her niece, a girl of nine 
years old, who, with a younger sister, had come 
up to play with their little cousin. At the time 
she said this, Mrs. T. put all of them into the 
little garden before the house. ‘‘ No, aunt, I 
will not;” and, ‘* No, mother, I wilt not meddle 
with it;” they cried, as she took her leave. 

Mrs. T. had been making bread, and was only 
going with it tothe baker’s. She forgot to shut 
the door, although she had carefully placed her 
table and chairs before the fire-place, lest, in 
their playing, they should run too near. What a 
scene awaited her return! the eldest of the three 
was running about, in flames, and shrieking! The 
first neighbor to whose house she ran was fright- 
ened, and shut her door; the next could find noth- 
ing immediately to quench the fire; at last they 
succeeded in throwing a shaw! and some water 
on the child, but not until every thing was burnt 
up, save a small piece of her flannel coat. 

Emma was carried home by her distracted pat- 
ents late at night; and she lingered only till the 
next day! She suffered much from thirst, but 
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not so much from pain as might have been ex- 
ected, though her body was dreadfully burned. 
T heard her mother say that she was very patient, 
yite conscious of her approaching end, and fre- 
quently mentioned her Saviour, and her need of 
him as a sinner, and repeated much scripture, till 
she died. This poor child was a constant atten- 
dant at the sunday as well as the weekly school, 
and she had the character of being an attentive 
scholar. Only a few days before, she was show- 
ing me her reward tickets! She was very fond 
also of attending the public worship of God, and 
greatly disappointed whenever her mother could 
not allow her to go with her. 

She could not read much, but had learned many 
passages by heart; another proof of the use of 
sunday schools, and a great encouragement to 
Christians, to support them, and thus to feed the 
lambs of Christ’s flock. These facts relative to 
the child are so far comforting, giving us a good 
ope that, ‘‘ through grace,”’ she is gone to her 
e¢ernal rest! but, O, dear little friends, had she 
been a very wicked child, thus suddenly cut off, 
how dreadful it would have been! Earthly flames 
are destructive, but they could only touch the 
body; the flames of hell will consume the soul; a 
constant burning! a never ending pain! 

What a sad train of events arise from small 
acts of disobedience! she only moved the chairs, 
and went up to the fire-place. Be careful to 
obey every command of your parents, and those 
Who are set over you; sooner or later the sin of 
digobedience meets its punishment. Many chil- 
dren have lost their lives by going where they 
were told not to go, or touching things forbidden. 
Dear children, this has often been said to you 
before; but forgive one, who feels much interest 
in. the young, for reminding you again of the sin 
ofdisobedience. It was, you all remember, only 
the tasting of the forbidden fruit, that brought 
death, and misery, and sin, into a world, which 
was before all peace, and joy, and love! We may 
besure, that when we trangress the command of 
wparent, to gratify our own wishes, although it 
be but for a moment, we shall sooner or later fee] 
Mthe ‘‘sad effects of disobedience.” 








RELIGION. 








From the London Child’s Companion. 
‘TO-DAY, TO-DAY.” 

This expression is one often used by a little 
boy of my acquaintance; and if any treat is pro- 
mised, which he is to enjoy at some future time, 
his cry is, ‘‘ No, no; to-day, to-day.’”? When told 
he shall do so and so, when he gets more of a 
man, he instantly calls out, ‘‘ Vo, no; to-day, to- 
day.” Now I do not by any means praise him 
for this, because it often shows a hastiness of 
temper, and an impatience of control, not at all be- 
coming in a little child of his age. Children, 
above all others, should study to be meek and 
gentle, mild, humble, and easily managed. They 
should not always wish to have their own way, be- 
Cause their way sometimes is very contrary to 
what it ought to be—very silly and very perverse. 

owever, ‘* To-day, to-day,” is a commendable 
expression, in many instances. I will notice a 
few of them. 

Some of you, when reproved for sluggishness, 
and Want of application to your studies, reply that 
you will try and learn by-and-by: now on such an 
eecasion it would be better to say, ‘‘ Yes, I will 
endeavor to do my best to-day.” Then, again, 
there are many of you who, though young, may 

¢ of great use to your parents, and relieve them | 
. of many a heavy burden; but instead of this, you 
N, it off, saying that you will do so by-and-by. 

ow I would advise you to begin directly, and in 
earnest, with a ‘ to-day, to-day.” 
Le have heard of the great tempter, Satan, 
1s ever watching to ruin souls; and though 
you cannot see him, yet he is constantly about 
Jon path, and he would have you defer all good 
‘oughts till a future opportunity. Answer him 





with a ‘*to,day, to-day.” He would have you 


to be taken up with this world, and cheat you 
with the hope of finding it all well at last. He 
whispers, ‘‘ There is time enough yet: you may 
be careless and unconcerned now, and go on gai- 
ly and thoughtlessly now, and at last there will 
be time for repentance and prayer.” O, I be- 
seech you, shudder at such base thoughts, and 
reply to him in the words of your blessed Sa- 
viour, ‘‘ Get thee behind me, Satan.” Tell him 
you are not to be tempted by him, for the God of 
all has commanded in his word, ‘‘ To-day if ye 
will hear my voice, harden not your heart.” 
‘¢ To-day Vil to my Saviour haste, 
And not a moment longer waste; 
But seek, by fervent prayer, 
To gain an interest in his love, 
A fitness for the courts above, 
A seat prepared there. 
Though Satan for to-morrow pleads, 
Yet Jesus kindly intercedes, 
And I shoukl watch and pray; 
I would not then such grace despise, 
To him my answer shall arise, 
Yea, Lord “ To-day, to-day.” 


j 








DESCRIPTIVE. 
From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
COLD AND HEAT.—A Fasue. 

It was one bright morning in early June, and 
year 18—, that the strange event occurred which 
I am about to record. 

The white frost lay thick upon grass, and shrub, 
and flower, and tree, when the sun rejoicing in 
his strength, ascended above the eastern hills, 
and poured upon them the full power of his bright 
warm rays. 

‘“* Look!’ exclaimed Cold to Heat, indignantly, 
as the pure pearls, one after another, melted and 
were kissed away, and the tender leaves crisped 
and changed color beneath the warm influence, 
‘*look how you mar my beautiful work ;—all night 
ong I have been busy touching and re-touching 

















































early and healthful maturity, must now fall worth- 
less to the ground—the delicate flowers are fad- 
ing, the tender plants are withering, and scatter- 
ing their glories to the winds.” 

‘* All this I assure you is no fault of mine,” 
replied Cold. ‘*‘ Had you permitted my reign to 
continue undisturbed, not a solitary peach or 
apple would have fallen, not a flower would have 
been separated from its stem, or a leaf from its 
stalk; but they would have remained for ages, 
secure and unchanged, in the pure pearly vesture 
which I had wrapped about them.” 

‘No doubt, no doubt, and as cold and lifeless 
as your own snows. But how would the living 
inhabitants of the earth have been sustained in the 
meantime? Could they gather nourishment from 
your frosts? Would you clothe them with your 
icicles? No, your power is only negative;—you 
can destroy, but you cannot renew—you can shut 
up the springs of vegetable and animal life, but 
you cannot bid them flow again. Were your 
reign to continue undisturbed, the world, which 
my presence fills with beauty, life, and gladness, 
would soon become one dreary scene of desola- 
tion and death. Your reign undisturbed—I den’t 
believe you understand what you are saying. I 
dare say you think it undisturbed in the long dis- 
mal winter of the polar regions. Yet you was 
never more mistaken. I am with you even there, 
intent on my labor of love,—softening your rigors 
—ministering to the poor Esquimaux his stinted 
measure of comfort, and cherishing the faint ves- 
tiges of life which have escaped your destroying 
grasp. You cannot separate yourself from my 
presence. I am there,—even in those mightiest 
monuments of your power, the snow-wreath and 
ice-mountain, which you fancy never felt the 
touch of my soft warm breath—unseen, -unfelt, 
latent indeed, but there, always there.” 

‘* What you say may be true,’’ replied a dis- 
tant voice, ‘‘I cannot stay to dispute with you. 
When you rise in your strength you know I can- 





it, pleasing myself with the thought the while, 
that when morning shone,all nature would sparkle 
in the sun-beams like a fairy palace—but so it 
is always. I see plainly the sun is no friend of 
mine; I see plainly that you cannot abide my 
presence, but are exerting all your power to drive 
me back to the icy caves of the north.” 

‘¢Talk of marring your beautiful work, when it 
is you that have marred mine,” replied Heat. 
‘© Your work had no beauty, till the sun at my 


bidding, rose to warm and vivify the earth—then | ~ 


indeed, his brightness threw a transient splendor 
over it,—a borrowed useless splendor, and how 
soon to pass away. But the utility and perma- 
nence of my work surpasses, if it be possible, its 
beauty. Itouch the earth which your frost had 
hardened to flint, the grass springs up, the tender 
buds put forth,the flowers expand, the sap ascends 
in the trees, which you had made bare and un- 
sightly, and they array themselves in their grace- 
ful drapery of green—I breathe upen the streams, 
bound in your icy fetters, and they leap, glancing, 
and sparkling, and rejoicing along. My genial 
influence calls the birds from their dreary re- 
treats, whither you had driven them, and they 
bathe in my soft pure air, bask in my sunshine, 
and make sweet music from the foliage J have 
provided to shelter them. 

‘¢ The freshness and beauty of paradise is now 
indeed thrown over the scene; but if this were all, 
well might I feel my glory dimmed, and fly to 
the shelter of my own banyan-trees, there to hide 
my diminished head forever; but I have a nobler 
end in view. I bid the grass spring, and the 
flowers bloom, the trees put forth their leaves, 
and mature their fruits, and the birds pour out 
their notes, that the heart of man may rejoice, 
and go forth in gratitude to Him from whom 
cometh every good and perfect gift. 

‘¢ Your beautiful work indeed! for the pleasure 
of seeing it sparkling in the sunbeams one little 
hour, what irreparable mischief have you done? 
The delicious fruits that I had cherished with 
such care, and which already gave promise of 


not abide you; and I am hastening to my favorite 
retreat, where my power is always triumphant— 
the snow-clad summit of the Andes. One word 
| more. The great Being who called us into ex- 
istence, appointed to each his appropriate office; 
and it would better become-us submissively to do 
his bidding, than to waste time in arguing about 
which is most useful, or which best fulfils his 
office.”’ F.— Stockbridge. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








A Missionary’s Escape from a Panther. 


Extract from the Journal of Rev. D. D. Fulton, 
Methodist Missionary in the Cherokee Nation: 

** On the 22nd of January last I started to my 
appointment, after breakfast in the morning. It 
was raining and cold. By bad directions I mis- 
sed my way, and wandered about in the Coohulle 
| mountains all day, and till nine o’clock at night. 
It being very dark, and myself and horse very 
‘much fatigued, I concluded to remain where I 
was during the remainder of the night. I accord- 
ingly alighted, took off my saddle, laid it by the 
root of a tree, and was preparing to lodge myself 
in the best way I could, when suddenly a pan- 
ther screamed out most hideously not far from me. 
I confess I felt much agitated. My horse also 
was so affrighted that I could scarcely control 
him. I soon put on my saddle, mounted my af- 
frighted horse, and made my way through the 
brush, bamboo briars, and pine holes as fast as I 
could. It still continued to rain, and consequent- 
ly so dark that I could see nothing before me. 
The ungovernable ravings of my horse for some 
time convinced me that the panther was still pur- 
suing us. In this way I trotted for some two 
miles, sometimes in the water, sometimes in sink 
holes, and frequently drawn partly off my horse 
by the trees, vines, and bushes. Finally I deter- 
mined to alight, fix myself in the best way I could, 
and remain till morning. I accordingly placed my 
saddle as before by the side ofa tree, sat down on 
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it, spreading the blanket over my legs, and my um- | 
brella over me, holding the bridle of my horse in 
hand. Scarcely had I seated myself, before the 
panther screamed close by me again. This scream 
was echoed by the doleful yells of many wolves. 
The owls on the trees above me also lallooed most 
wofully. My feelings I cannot describe. The 
hair seemed to raise on my head, and I realized 
for a few moments, in imagination, all the horrors 
of a cruel death. I soon however summoned up 
my stock of courage, and resorted to God in pray- 
er. I thought of the Divine protection and: prov- 
idence—of Daniel, of the Hebrew children, &c., 
and soon I felt as calm as I ever did—I even felt 
happy. O, blessed be God! he is still a ‘ pres- 
ent help in time of need.’ The panther came 
close to me; I heard its tail patting the earth, 
like that of a cat when it was about to leap on its 
prey. It would then walk round us. My horse 
did not seem quite as well composed. He would 
cringe from side to side as the animal would pass 
around us. In this condition I spent a dreary, 
sleepless night. As soon as the light shone suf- 
ficiently bright to see clearly I espied the panther, 
which had retreated to a log, standing on its 
hinder parts, looking very curiously at me. It 
soon, however, left us alone. 

‘¢T arose, and saddling my horse, mounted and 
rode him through the swamps, and over the moun- 
tains during the whole day, until near night,when 
I found myself, with much joy, at the log cabin 
of civilized man. O how good is the Lord! We 
never so sensibly feel our obligations to adore and 
praise our heavenly Father as when we pass 
through grievous difficulties.” (VW. York Adv. 





EDITORIAL. 


YOUTIVS COMPANION ,—Ninth Volume. 
The Editor of the Youth’s Companion cannot re- 
frain from expressing his gratitude to the Giver of all 
good, that He has enabled him to continue this little 
work to the commencement of the Ninth Volume, 
and he would not omit to thank his young friends for 
the many expressions of their interest in their weekly 
visitor, and for the increased patronage which it is 
now favored with. We shall continue our exertions 
to sustain and increase its usefulness,.and would re- 
quest Communications from those who can write in a 
manner interesting and profitable to Youth and Chil- 
dren. We advise our readers to preserve their pa- 
pers, in order to have them bound in a book at the end 
of the Volume. 








Sabbath School Anniversary. 

The eighteenth Anniversary of the establishment of 
the Mason street Sabbath School in Boston was cele- 
brated.on Sabbath day, May 10th. This is the first 
Sabbath School which was established in this city, and 
has been sustained with efficiency and happy success. | 
The large City School Room in which it is held was | 
filled with the Parents and friends of the aie 
After singing a Hymn, alternate reciting of portions of | 
Scripture, by the Superintendent and Pupils, and | 


| 
| 


Prayer, the Rev. N. Adams, Pastor of Essex Street | 
Church, delivered an interesting Address. Suppose, | 
he said, that all the Children who have attended Sab-| 
bath School during eighteen years past, could be Ass | 
sembled together, what an interesting spectacle that | 








alternately by the Teachers and Scholars, 
brought tears from many eyes. 
The Teacher’s Breathings. 
What gives a zest to all I do, 
Makes trials here appear but few? 
[t is to think awhile of you, 
My youthful class. 
Scholars, 
By whom are we so kindly taught, 
That God should rule in ev’ry thought, 
And what the blood of Christ has bought? 
Friends, ’tis by you. 
Teachers. 
What makes me early love to rise, 
Ere Sabbath suns have streak’d the skies, 
To lift above my fervent cries? 
My youthful class. 
Scholars. 
Dear teachers, may you have that joy 
Unmixed—untarnished with alloy, 
Which nothing earthly can destroy, 
And God approves. 
Teachers. 
When Sabbaths here have pass’ away, 
And time is changed te endless day, 
Before my Judge how sweet to say, 
Lord—here’s my class. 


which 





Good Effect of Sabbath Schools. 

Several schools for the benefit of the most ignorant 
children have recently been established in Boston, 
which are attended with unusual interest. In one 
of them, a hoy considerably grown who could not 
read, was observed to pay very strict attention to the 
remarks of a Teacher who was talking about the Bi- 
ble. In a day or two after, this boy was seen collect- 


ing around him in a yard, a number of poor boys, and | 


relating to them the Bible stories which the Teacher 
had told him. The next Sabbath, this boy came to 
the School again and brought a number of boys with 
him as new Scholars. 

In another School, a poor little boy who had been 
employed by his parents in picking up chips, after 
hearing his Teacher talk to the class about industry 
and honesty, was asked what he meant to do for him- 
self, when he answered, ‘*I mean to‘pick up the most 
chips next time.”? The next week when asked the 
same question, he said, ‘“*f mean to be a Wood- 
sawyer.” A few weeks after, when he had learned to 
read a little, being asked again, he said, ‘‘ [ mean to 
be a School Master!” 

An Irish boy who had attended one of these schools, 
having been absent one Sabbath, was asked the reas- 
on, when he answered, the Priest forbid my coming, 
and said I must go to the Catholic Church, and father 
beat me; but I will come, for the Sabbath School is 
better than his Church any time. 





A Lesson for Stingy Boys. 


Three brothers at school had each a large plum cake 
sent to them, and happy indeed it made them. 

* I! O! said William to himself, “ Pll have a good 
time with it; nobody shall have any of my cake but 
myself; no, not a plum of it.” So watching the first 
opportunity when he could get away by himself, he 
set down and stuffed himself with it until he could eat 
no longer. The consequence was, that it made him 
sick and set him against plum cake for a whole month 
after, To be sure, he gave the rest of the cake away, 
but every body knew it was only hecause he could not 
eat it himself. 

His brother Edward acted very differently. ‘* What 








would be. Should we not see many persons who are | a foolish fellow my brother Bill is,” said he, “ to cram 
now filling stattons of great usefulness in Society— himself with his cake all at once; now all his pleasure 
and would not many come from Heaven, who have | de eS oe —. mee naan & 
” 
sah thin sie Sten all Cat tb ba in| lO. make my pleasure last longer.”? So he went 
been fitt ( Joy appy place, by the in-| and locked it up in his box, and would not even taste 
structions of the Sabbath school. One who has been a| 


, ; . it, that it might last the longer. Day after day passed, 
scholar in this school is now a Preceptor in a Theo-| and week after week, and he neither ate any of his 


logical Seminary—one is a Missionary Printer at the cake himself nor gave it away, until at last niggardly 
Sandwich Islands—several are Officers of Churches | at ore ae oe manly - * ane - _ 

. ‘ >} quite disagreeable; and as to eating any of it, it was 
and many are exerting a good influence as members 


| quite out of the question; a dog would have turned 
of Society. Mr, Adams’s remarks to the Teachers, | away from it. The good for nothing mouldy cake 


the Scholars, and the Parents, were appropriate, and | was then thrown into the dirt barrel. 
we hope will be long remembered. |__George, the third brother, was neither greedy nor 


toe istingy. He was a fine generous, open hearted boy. 
After the Address, the foilowing verses were sung, ' Soon after he received his cake, he po it to his 


—_————————— $$ 


teacher and said, ‘* Will you oblige me, Sir, by taking 
a slice of this??? George then cut off a handsome 
slice, divided it into several parts and as there was 
not a great many boys at school, he gave every one a 
piece except his brother William, who was unable te 
eat more. George then took a slice himself, and there 
he was like a little king, among his companions who 
surrounded him, every one of them with a smiling 
happy face. [ Communicated. 





Just a word or two to my Boys—No. 5. 


My dear boys, [ have only a minute to spare, but I 
may as well fill up the time in saying something, 
Who do you think it is, boys, that ought not to com- 
plain if any one robs him? It is the IDLE man, or 
Ipte boy. He sets the example himself. Yes, he 
robs himself of much more by his idleness than a thief 
can take from him. Who is it, boys, that should not 
complain if any one poisons him? Itisthe Drunxarp. 
He too sets the example. He gives to himself every 
day that which takes away the use of his eyes, his 
hands, his head, his feet,and his heart; what can poison 
do more! 
yes, millions, to destruction. 


don’t let them add you to thenumber. Uncre Isaacy 





The Young Teacher. 


One morning, as Mary was going to school, which 
was about half a mile from her father’s house, she was _ 
accosted bya rude and ragged boy at play in the dirt 
by the way side. Mary was a member of the Sabbath 
school, and though only about nine years of age, she 
had the good sense to listen to and prize the instruc- 
tions she there received. Something was the matter 
when her seat was empty. It occurred to her when, 
this boy spoke abusively to her, and threw chips at. 
her, that he was one of the many who are destitute of 
the advantages of the Sabbath school. Surely the neg 
lected boy stood in need of them! She stopped to? 
converse with him, and inquired if he could read? 
No; he had never been taught his letters. Would youl 
like to go to school? yes, said he, quite interested in 
the suggestion. Mary was of a mind to instruct him; 
herself, and therefore told him to meet her at noon in — 
the burying ground, near the school house. 
little boy promised, and she passed on, not much ex- 
pecting that his promise would he kept. He belonged 
to one ofa number of Trish families that had lately stop- 
ped in the village. At twelve, however, she found him’ 
at the appointed place, and, what was more unex- 
pected, accompanied by his two sisters, who had come * 
on the same errand—to learn to read. 

The moments of that noon time flew swiftly to 
Mary, as she was busied in this new and noble em- 
ployment. She heeded not the broken English, or 
rather Irish, of her scholars, nor more their awkward 
attempts at pronouncing the letters. She directed 
them to appear the next day at the same place, re- 
solved to emulate her Sabbath school teacher in im- 
parting knowledge. The next day her number was 
increased hy two or three more, and in the course of 
a few days nine or ten came, when she asked the 
assistance of one of her mates which was readily 
granted. So interesting an occurrence as this did not 
long pass unnoticed. Soon a room was provided, in 
which this little school met regularly at noon, under 
the care of three misses, themselves Sabbath scholars, 

[Sabbath School Anecdotes. 











TO A LADY GARDENING, 
BY THOMAS MOORE. 
O, could we do with this world of ours, 
As thou dost with thy garden bowers. 
Reject the weeds and keep the flowers. 
What a heaven on earth we'd make it! 
So bright a dwelling should be our own, 
So warranted free from sigh or frown, 
That angels soon would be coming down, 
By the week or month to take it. 
Like those gay flies that wing through air, 
And in themselves a lustre bear, 
A stock of light still ready there, 
Whenever they wish to use it. 
So in this world Pa make for thee, 
Our hearts shall all like fire-flies be, 
And the flash of wit or poesy 
Break forth whenever we choose it, 


While every joy that glads our sphere, 

Hath still some shadow hovering near, 

In this new world of ours, my dear, 
Such shadows will be omitted; 

Unless they’re like that graceful one, 

Which, when thou’rt dancing in the sun, 








Still near thee leaves a charm upon 
Each spot where it hath flitted, 





Idleness and drunkenness have led millions, 
O, my dear boys, don’t, = 


This the _. 
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